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Abstract: Academics' engagement in Open Educational Practices (OEPs) is critical for opening up 
higher education. It is in this perspective that the willingness to engage in such practices among 
academics in Rwandan public higher education was investigated with an agenda to trigger 
responsive actions. Via convenience/availability and volunteer sampling, 170 academics were 
invited to participate in the study and 85 of them completed and returned an email self-completion 
questionnaire. The results revealed that the majority of participants were willing to contribute to 
Open Educational Resources (OER) by publishing their work under an open licence. Participants 
were also willing to engage in diverse OEPs including 1) finding OER and evaluating their quality, 

2) participating in and evaluating open courses, 3) aggregating OER, 4) adapting OER and open 
courses, and 5) assessing accomplishment from open learning based on OER and open courses for 
credit. National and institutional policies were found to be the potentially most important enablers 
of academics' engagement in those practices. In the light of the findings, the researcher argues that 
the inclusion of more learners in the higher education system would make academics more 
impactful than simply the citation of their work, a stance that was reflected in subsequent 
responsive actions. This study may benefit institutions and policy makers who are interested in 
opening up higher education, especially the University of Rwanda that is expected to contribute 
significantly to the transformation of the country into a middle-income, knowledge-based society. 

Keywords: Open Educational Practices, Open Educational Resources, Open Courses, Opening up 
Higher Education, Responsiveness, Transformative Research. 

Introduction 

One of the most successful practices in OER production has been publishing journal articles and 
books under an open licence. Through this practice, full texts of academic articles and books have 
become increasingly available to users free of charge. In many cases, these users are granted 
permissions to download, adapt, and redistribute the work at no cost other than the one related to 
Internet access. 

To understand the continuity of this practice, it is worth shifting attention to the other side of the coin. 
Commercial publishers came up with pathways for 1) publishing journal articles and books under an 
open licence, or 2) releasing earlier versions of journal articles and books under an open licence. In the 
first pathway, referred to as the Gold route (Weller, 2014), an article or a book is published under an 
open licence, but the author is required to pay some fee. Arguably, requiring authors to pay a fee for 
publishing their work under an open licence discourages their contribution to OER, and leads to 
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exclusion of those who work in under-resourced settings and institutions that have no funds to cover 
the publication fee. In the second pathway, referred to as the Green route (Weller, 2014), authors are 
allowed to upload an earlier version of the article or book on their own websites or institutional 
repositories under an open licence but after a certain delay. This delay used to be for six months but 
there has recently been a tendency to extend it to many years, a practice that slows down the increase 
of openly licensed content. 

Weller (2014) distinguishes another pathway to publish journal articles and books under an open 
licence that does not charge any fee to the author: the Platinum route. This route is open to both the 
users and the author of the content. The author only contributes the content for free and the 
publication fee is paid by other contributors/collaborators. Institutions benefit most from this 
pathway in that they can access and use the open content from the day of publication without any 
cost, neither on their part nor on the part of any member of their respective communities 
(Nkuyubwatsi, 2016a; Nkuyubwatsi, Ndayishiniye, Ntirenganya, & Umwungerimwiza, 2015). From 
the perspectives of proprietary, vanity and predatory publishers, the Platinum route may be not 
practicable and beneficial. From the perspectives of educational institutions, authors and publishers 
who are honestly willing to contribute to the open access and the open education agendas, the 
Platinum route is a practicable and sustainable response to an unsustainable increase of fees required 
to subscribe to proprietary journal articles and the practice of selling the articles in bundles that forces 
institutions to buy articles they do not need along with the ones they need. 

The use of the large amount of existing openly licensed content has not been satisfactory (Lane, 2010; 
Ehlers, 2011; Conole, 2013). The adoption of OER may have been inhibited by many barriers 
including: 1) limited access to technologies (Wolfenden, 2012; Wolfenden, Buckler, & Keraro, 2012), 2) 
limited literacies (OECD, 2007; Rennie & Mason, 2010), 3) the lack of motivation linked to poor salary 
(Badarch, Knyazeva, & Lane, 2012), 4) the lack of incentives or rewards for OER production, use and 
sharing (McAndrew, Farrow, Law, & Elliott-Cirigottis, 2012), and 5) the lack of formal recognition of 
OER production, sharing and adaptation as academic practices (OECD, 2007). 

In an effort to move from OER production to OER use to support learning and teaching practices. 
Open Educational Practices (OEPs) emerged around 2007. According to Geser (2007), the concept of 
OEPs was backed by advocacy from Open eLearning Content Observatory Services (ALCOS). The 
International Council for Open and Distance Education (n.d.) defines Open Educational Practices as: 

... practices which support the production, use and reuse of high quality open 
educational resources (OER) through institutional policies, which promote innovative 
pedagogical models, and respect and empower learners as co-producers on their lifelong 
learning path. 

According to Ehlers (2011), focusing on OEPs would address the whole OER governance community: 
policy makers, organisational and institutional managers or administrators, professionals and 
learners. Similarly, Bijsterveld & Dopper (2012) argue that the success of the transition from OER to 
OEPs depends on policy makers, management, instructors and learners. 

To attract academics to OEP-related actions, the two factor theory also known as the hygiene-motivation 
theory (Turabik & Baskan, 2015) is worth considering. According to this theory, employees are 
disinterested and less productive when policies, working conditions, salaries, employee benefits. 
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manager-subordinate relationships, promotion and occupational security are not satisfactory, which 
constitutes the hygiene factor. In the opposite direction, employees are responsible, aim to achieve 
institutional targets, are independent decision makers, seek advancement opportunities and personal 
development, and feel appreciated when they are highly satisfied, which constitutes the motivation 
factor. It is in this perspective that the current study was conducted as part of PhD research that 
investigated opening up higher education with a focus on the potential contribution of different 
stakeholders: learners, academics and policy makers/institutional leaders. The current paper reports 
only data on academics and responsive actions. 

Methods 

The research covered in the current paper was part of a broader PhD study that was conducted 
within the transformative paradigm. Transformative research falls within the critical research 
framework in that its purpose is political and practical: it is motivated by a social concern that the 
researcher wants her/his work to contribute to addressing. Transformative researchers are convinced 
that social justice can be restored by a political action that will be triggered by the contribution of 
their research (Kincheloe & McLaren, 2005). Although transformative researchers collect quantitative 
and/or qualitative data that help them answer the research question or confirm a predefined 
hypothesis, their ultimate objective is to trigger positive changes or responsive actions to improve the 
prevailing situation. 

Since transformative research is motivated by an issue of social concern and is driven by an agenda to 
contribute to addressing the issue, neutrality is not of interest to transformative researchers. From a 
transformative perspective, neutrality may lead to indifference/inaction that may constitute ethical 
blindness, according to Whiteman (2012). This is especially the case if the researcher's contribution 
would improve the wellbeing of disadvantaged people but s/he deliberately avoids contributing for 
the sake of neutrality. 

According to Dennis (2009), research methods and standards within the transformative paradigm 
tend to be rejected. This rejection may justify the scarcity of publications related to transformative 
studies. Rejection of transformative research may result from the researcher's priority on catalyzing 
actions that address the issue of social concern over predefined methodologies, theories and 
prescribed guidelines. However, transformative research reports must be backed by responsive 
actions and positive changes that testify to the social impact of the study. 

The study from which the current paper emerged had two major components: the Research component 
and the Parallel development component. In the Research component, the researcher conducted research 
on different enablers for opening up public higher education in Rwanda, including current and 
potential practices of academics in Rwandan public higher education. In the Parallel development 
component, the researcher engaged in different initiatives with an ultimate agenda to influence 
policies and practices that could contribute to opening up higher education in Rwanda. 

Research on academics' willingness to adopt/develop practices that may contribute to opening up 
public higher education in Rwanda was conducted at the University of Rwanda: the only public 
higher education institution in Rwanda which, hence, constitutes the entire public higher education 
sector in the country. This research was conducted in the light of the research question To what extent 
are academics at the University of Rwanda willing to contribute to OER and open courses, and adopt open 
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educational practices? Prior to conducting the study, the researcher sought ethical approvals from the 
University of Leicester and the University of Rwanda. In addition, the researcher sought permissions 
to conduct research in each college of the University of Rwanda as he was advised by the university's 
Directorate of Research, Technology Transfer and Consultancy. 

Data were collected using an email self-completion questionnaire. Prior to the use of the self¬ 
completion questionnaire, the researcher sent it to experts for critical feedback. The experts confirmed 
that the data that could be gathered using the questionnaire could help answer the research question. 
Having the research questionnaire checked by experts added face validity (Bryman, 2012) to the 
research. The researcher also piloted the questionnaire in an effort to ensure reliability. 

Participants were recruited via " convenience sampling" (Denscombe, 2010; Cohen, Manion, & 

Morrison, 2011) also known as " availability sampling" (David & Sutton, 2011). To recruit participants, 
the researcher visited different campuses, met academics in their offices or staff rooms, talked to them 
about the study and invited them to participate. The researcher asked academics that voluntarily 
accepted to participate in the study to provide their email addresses so that an email questionnaire 
could subsequently be send to them. For those academics, being part of the sample depended on their 
presence when the researcher visited their respective campuses and their willingness to participate in 
the study. The researcher could not, however, meet some academics face-to-face for many reasons, 
including their travels abroad to study or attend professional development events. The researcher 
invited those who were in his digital social networks electronically by sending them a Facebook or 
Skype message. Only academics who had volunteered to participate were included in the sample. 
Volunteer sampling helped the researcher to include in the study participants who were interested 
and willing to participate. However, these willing participants' views may have been different from 
those of other academics who did not volunteer to participate (Seale, 2012). 

In total, 175 academics volunteered to participate in the study and provided their email addresses. 
However, emails sent to five of these addresses consistently bounced back. That is, the questionnaire 
was successfully emailed to 170 academics who constitute the sample in the study. Subsequently, the 
researcher sent to volunteers three weekly friendly reminders to complete and return the 
questionnaire. 

Results 

Questionnaires were returned from 88 of the 170 academics who had received the email 
questionnaire: 85 of them completed the questionnaires and three of them returned the questionnaires 
without answers to questions that would help answer the guiding research question. The three 
questionnaires were invalidated. This gave a 50% return rate (85 out of 170 recipients of the email 
questionnaires returned them with valid answers). 

The majority of participants (58, or 68.2%) reported that they were aware of the concept of opening up 
higher education while 21 (24.7%) were unaware of this concept. As illustrated in Figure 1, 32 of those 
who were aware of opening up higher education had learned it from colleagues, 26 from academic 
literature, 22 from social media and 15 from academic conferences they had attended. Other sources 
of information on opening up higher education included the partnership between the University of 
Rwanda's College of Medicine and Health Sciences and Tulane University (highlighted by two 
participants), workshops (two participants) and the researcher (two participants). 
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Figure 1: Sources of information on opening up higher education among academics 

at the University of Rwanda 


Academics' Opinions on Opening up Higher Education 

As illustrated in Figure 2, 68 participants (80% of all participants who returned valid data) supported 
the idea of making a list of competencies needed for the awarding of different qualifications publicly 
available. These include 52 participants (61.1%) who strongly agreed with the related statement in the 
questionnaire and 16 participants (18.8%) who agreed with it. Although a few academics commented 
on the statement, their comments were diversified. While some participants who supported the idea 
highlighted that this practice would help students focus on competence development and enable the 
profitability of education to the public, one participant expressed concern about learners' laziness that 
could be triggered by the practice. 
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Figure 2: Academics’ opinions on opening up higher education 

With regard to awarding the same qualifications to formal students and non-formal learners based on 
competencies they demonstrated via the same or similar assessment administered to both categories 
of learners, 44 academics (51.7%) supported the idea. These include 24 participants (28.2%) who 
strongly agreed with the related statement and 20 (23.5%) who agreed with the statement. Comments 
on this statement were also diversified. Two participants highlighted the need for effective 
assessment that would evaluate those competences. Two other participants emphasised the need to 
award qualifications based on competencies developed and evidenced rather than based on the 
learning mode. One of these two participants expressed his support as follows: "It is obvious and a 
matter of justice. The qualification should sanction the mastery of competencies not the mode of 
education delivery". 

However, not all comments were positive about the idea. One academic stated that non-formal 
learners are interested in qualifications rather than competence development. Another one stated that 
although competencies would be the same for both formal students and non-formal learners, 
recognition of formal education is a mandate. 

Most participants saw national and institutional policies and strategies as the most important 
enablers for opening up higher education. Sixty-one participants (71.6%) agreed with the statement, 

"Opening content and assessment of open learning accomplishment can help open up higher education if they 
are supported by institutional policy and strategy". Twenty-three of these participants (27%) strongly 
agreed with the statement while 38 (44.7%) agreed with it. When attention shifts to a national policy 
and strategy, 62 participants (72.9%) reported that this policy and strategy would enable opening up 
higher education. These include 42 participants (49.4%) who strongly agreed with the statement and 
20 participants (23.5%) who agreed with it. 
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Participants' opinions on the appropriate learning mode for competence development were also 
diversified. Forty-five participants (52.9%) expressed disagreement with the statement "Without 
attending higher education face-to-face, learners cannot develop competencies required for academic credit and 
qualification". These include 27 participants (31.7%) who strongly disagreed with the statement and 18 
participants (21.1%) who disagreed with it. Comments provided on the statement highlighted that 
courses that require experiment and practical work would necessitate face-to-face sessions. Some 
other academics stressed the role of the learners and one of them emphasised this role in these words: 
"It can depend on the learner if he/she is lazy or hard worker". 

Opinions tended to be more distributed when the statement applies to participants' respective 
departments and the nature of courses in those departments. Nineteen participants (22.35%) strongly 
disagreed with the statement “Due to the nature of the field of study and courses, learners in my department 
can develop competencies needed for qualification via only the face-to-face mode", while 14 others (16.47%) 
disagreed with it. A similar number of participants (14 or 16.47%) strongly agreed with the statement, 
while 12 participants (14.11%) agreed with it. Comments on this statement reiterated that modules 
that have experimental, clinical or practical components would need face-to-face sessions. 

Participants in the survey responded to the statement: “There is no way the concept of opening up higher 
education in Rwanda can he applied without undermining quality". Thirty participants (35.29%) strongly 
disagreed with the statement, nine (10.58%) disagreed with it, 12 (14.11%) agreed with it and 10 
(11.76%) strongly agreed with it. Eighteen participants (21.17%) were neutral. Comments that 
expressed concerns on quality degradation if an agenda to open up higher education is undertaken 
were provided. These concerns were mainly triggered by inadequate infrastructure, the lack of 
academics' preparedness and the lack of access to technologies by learners. On the optimistic side, 
one comment highlighted that different stakeholders can work on opening up higher education 
without undermining quality. 

Academics' opinions on opening up higher education with a particular focus on technological 
infrastructure was captured in the statement, “I think opening up higher education cannot be successfully 
implemented in Rwanda because there are no technologies to make it happen". Thirty-three participants 
(38.82%) strongly disagreed with the statement and 17 participants (20%) disagreed with it. Eighteen 
participants (21.17%) were neutral on the statement, five participants (5.88%) agreed with it and eight 
participants (9.41%) strongly agreed with it. 

Comments on this statement tended to agree that the basic technologies to open up higher education 
are available in Rwanda. The comments also agreed on the need to upgrade the existing technological 
infrastructure progressively. The most important barrier was rather the lack of enabling policies. 
Other barriers that were highlighted included the lack of political will, the lack of related 
competencies among academics, the lack of awareness and the lack of involvement of all 
stakeholders. Only two of 14 comments on this statement highlighted that technological 
infrastructure is not enough to successfully open up higher education in Rwanda, but one of the two 
participants who made such comments saw a valid solution in the statement, “I think opening up higher 
education can be successfully implemented in Rwanda if the Ministry of Education, the University ofRzvanda, 
academics and learners are all involved and develop ownership". Academics' responses on this statement 
will be detailed in the following subsection. 
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Academics' Willingness to Contribute to OER and Open Courses, and Adopt OEPs 

As indicated in Figure 3, most of participants have not published content under an open licence, but 
were willing to do so. Fifty-seven participants (67%) strongly disagreed with the statement that 
claimed that they would not publish under an open licence because they would lose some benefits 
and five others (5.88%) disagreed with it. Fifty-two participants (61.1%) expressed their willingness to 
publish under an open licence if the institution accepts this practice. Similarly, 61 participants (71.7%) 
were willing to publish under an open licence if this practice does not incur more cost and their open 
publications lead to academic promotion. Although academics who thought they would lose some 
benefits by publishing under an open licence were not numerous, it is worth noting the concerns they 
raised. One of them highlighted that s/he prefers to publish in high impact journals that are often not 
open. 
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Figure 3: Academics’ willingness to contribute to OER 

Academics also expressed willingness to engage in different OEPs and conditions under which they 
would engage in those practices were investigated. The specific OEPs and conditions under which 
academics would engage in those practices are summarised in Figure 4. The OEPs include 1) finding 
OER and evaluating their quality, 2) participating in and evaluating an open course, 3) aggregating 
OER, 4) adapting OER and open courses, and 5) assessing accomplishment from open learning based 
on OER and open courses for credit. 
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OEP and conditions to engage in OEP 

Figure 4: Conditions for academics to engage in OEPs 

The overwhelming majority of participants would engage in these practices if one or more of these 
four conditions is met: 1) they are paid for it, 2) their practices lead to academic promotion, 3) these 
practices are supported by a national or an institutional policy, and 4) they have extra time. 
Academics who said they would never engage in these practices varied between 2.3% who would 
never find OER and evaluate their quality and 7% who would never assess open learning 
accomplishment for credit. When it comes to participation in open courses and evaluation of their 
quality, only 4.7% of participants reported that they would never engage in this practice. As for OER 
aggregation as well as OER and open course content adaptation, 3.5% reported that they would never 
participate in these practices. 

Overall, policy was found to be the most enabling condition for academics to engage in different 
OEPs. Exception was on assessment of accomplishment from open learning based on OER and open 
courses for credit on which payment would be the most important catalyst of academics' 
engagement. On this specific OEP, policy was the second most important condition. For all the four 
remaining OEPs, promotion and payment were either the second or the third most important 
condition for academics' engagement after policy. 

Figure 4 also indicates academics' willingness to contribute to open courses and conditions under 
which they would make this contribution. Similarly, policy was found to be the most important 
enabler of academics' potential contribution to open courses. The second and third most important 
enablers were found to be payment and promotion respectively. Only 5.8% of participants would 
never design an OER-based course. When it comes to tutoring an open course for credit, only 8.2% of 
participants reported that they would never engage in this practice. As for assisting a tutor of an open 
course offered for credit, only 3.5% said they would never engage in this practice. 
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It is also worth noting academics' responses to the statement, "I think opening up higher education can be 
successfully implemented in Rwanda if the Ministry of Education, the University of Rwanda, academics and 
learners are all involved and develop ownership". Fifty-two participants (61.1%) strongly agreed with the 
statement and 17 others (20%) agreed with it. Eight participants (9.4%) expressed neutrality on the 
statement and only three participants (3.5%) disagreed with it. 

Eleven participants commented on the statement and six of them tended to agree on the importance 
of engaging all stakeholders for successfully opening up higher education. One participant stated 
that, " Once these stakeholders join their hands, it can happen...". Another participant highlighted that, "If 
the mentioned parts [sic] take things serious, it can be successfully implemented". A third participant went 
further to stress that the best model would be to involve all stakeholders in related policy design. 
However, some comments expressed skepticism about the possibility of involving all stakeholders in 
making opening up higher education run successfully. "The main problem is that decision makers would 
hardly be committed to this cause", so stated another participant. Two participants also emphasised 
giving enough attention to challenges (including financial constraints and resistance to change, 
mentioned by one of them). 

Finally, participants were given an open opportunity to express their ideas or concerns. Many of the 
responses to this opportunity reiterated the critical role of policy as well as concerns about 
technological access and quality in open education. Others were optimistic about the potential of 
open courses for increasing access to higher education. One participant asked to organise a workshop 
at the university level as soon as possible, so that academics could learn more about open learning 
and opening up education, while another expressed the desire to be trained in the use of social media 
to support learning: "I wish I could be educated on how to use the social media programs to support the 
learning process of my students". There was also a pessimistic comment: 

You ask questions as if you are not Rwandan: With this working motivational 
environment (little salary, poor equipment and infrastructure, etc) how can you use such 
social media oriented in academics [sic]? Have you ever seen any lecturer getting a 
laptop from the institution as it happens to other civil servants in public administration? 

Discussion 

Although 71.7% of participants expressed willingness to publish under open licences if the cost 
barrier is removed and this practice leads to academic promotion, it is worth noting the reason 
advanced against this practice: "high impact journals are often not open access". The citation-based 
impact factor has recently been adopted in deciding academics' promotions. That is why many of 
them have been influenced to overestimate the value of the number of citations of their work over the 
real impact of the work in changing learners and societies. 

While citation is important, it is interesting to see that, for some academics at the University of 
Rwanda, the citation-based impact has tended to be more important than making higher education 
more accessible and affordable. In 2014/2015, this university was unable to accommodate thousands 
of learners from low income families who had been admitted on a merit basis but could not secure 
student loans due to the shortage of funds (Nkuyubwatsi, 2016a, Nkuyubwatsi, Ndayishiniye, 
Ntirenganya, & Umwungerimwiza,, 2015). Arguably, the inclusion of these thousands of learners 
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enabled by the institutional and individual adoption of OEPs would be much more impactful than 
thousands of citations. An academic, institution and policy maker who care about socioeconomic 
inclusion of citizens in their respective countries (and beyond) would support an open licence for 
academic work to avoid the high cost and the high price of higher education (see Jansen, 2015) and 
adopt other OEPs. 

The citation-based impact factor attracted serious criticism due to the malicious manipulations it 
triggered: 1) coercing authors to cite articles in the same journal in return for acceptance of their 
manuscripts (Matthews, 2015), 2) an explicit bias toward experiential sciences over social sciences 
(Calver & Beattie, 2015), 3) putting the reputation of the author over the quality of the manuscript 
(Ramaker & Wijkhuijs, 2015; Wijkhuijs, 2015), 4) editorial self-citation and development of citation 
networks (Hall & Page, 2015), 5) commercialisation of co-authorship (Hvistendahl, 2013), and 6) 
paying for affiliation with highly cited authors (Haustein & Lariviere, 2015). 

Policy was found to be the most important condition for academics to contribute to OER and open 
courses, and engage in other OEPs, followed by payment and promotion. These findings concur with 
studies that found policy (Butcher, 2011; Wyk, 2012; Conole, 2013), incentives (OECD, 2007; 
McAndrew, Farrow, Law, & Elliott-Cirigottis, 2012), and salary (Badrach, Kanyazeva, & Lane, 2012) 
to be among the most important enablers of OER and OEP adoption. In the current study, the 
potential influence of the national policy was found to be slightly higher than the influence of the 
institutional policy (72.9% versus 71.6% of participants) and this has a meaning in the Rwandan 
context: national policies inform institutional policies. 

Although 80% of participants supported the idea of making a list of competencies needed for 
awarding different qualifications publicly available, a concern that such a practice would trigger 
laziness among learners was expressed. Benson, Anderson, & Ooms (2011) found a similar concern in 
their study on academics' perceptions, attitudes and practices towards blended learning in a British 
university: some academics were concerned about the potential laziness of students if teachers 
provide resources rather than letting students find the resources themselves. Therefore, the concern of 
learners' laziness that may be triggered by open sharing of learning resources is not a particularity of 
Rwandan academics. 

Some academics also raised a concern that opening up higher education would affect the quality of 
education, because they thought that the infrastructure that exists in Rwanda is inadequate. This 
concern was also voiced in other settings (Atkins, Brown, & Hammond, 2007; Bateman, Lane, & 

Moon, 2012.). In some under-resourced settings, however, OER adoption was backed by an agenda to 
overcome infrastructural challenges (Omollo, Rahman, & Yebuah, 2012). The other concern raised by 
participants was the lack of academics' preparedness, which relates to limited competencies (OECD, 
2007; Rennie & Mason, 2010; Badrach, Kanyazeva, & Lane, 2012). Equally, the lack of access to 
technologies by learners that was also highlighted in Lane (2009), Bates (2012), and 
Liyanagunawardena, Williams, & Adams (2013) was raised among the concerns. 

Responsive Actions 

Subsequent to the study, there have been responsive actions: 1) The National Open, Distance and 
eLearning (ODeL) policy was developed following an open Twitter discussion on opening up higher 
education the researcher held with the Minister of Education and the latter's invitation of the 
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researcher to contribute a policy brief (see Figure 5). Both the discussion on opening up higher 
education in Rwanda and the subsequent contribution of the policy brief were part of the Parallel 
development component highlighted in the Methods section. The National ODeL policy was followed 
by 2) the University of Rwanda's institutional ODeL policy on which the researcher was invited to 
review and provide constructive feedback. In the light of the University of Rwanda's ODeL policy, 
the researcher led experts who developed 3) a methodology for ODeL capacity building for the 
University of Rwanda staff and 4) an ODeL strategic plan for the University of Rwanda. These four 
responsive actions evidence the significance and impact of the study and its transformative design. 

Nov 27 

hope you can give us a brief soon Thank you. 




Nov 27 

Will be pleasure to do so TSilasLwakabamba @Uni_Rwanda kindly organise 
this and let me know. 



——— Nov 27 

the sooner the better When are you ready? 

11 24 AM - 27 Nov 2014 Details 


•*"» t."* 


Hide conversation 


Figure 5: The Minister of Education’s invitation to provide a policy brief 

Both the methodology for ODeL capacity building and the ODeL strategic plan were developed by 
ODeL Footprints, a consulting company created by the researcher to support initiatives that may 
contribute to opening up higher education. The methodology and the strategic plan are responsive to 
the voice of the University of Rwanda's academics reflected in the previous sections and to the data 
collected from other stakeholders. ODeL Footprints recommended that open educational practices 
(OEPs) that contribute to ODeL expansion: a) are supported in the ODeL strategic plan and the 
methodology for ODeL capacity building, b) lead to academic promotion, c) are part of academic 
workload, and d) the staff involved share 60% of income from related open educational services 
(Nkuyubwatsi, 2016b and 2016c), which may counter the dissatisfaction expressed in one of the 
comments (the hygiene factor, according to Turabik & Baskan, 2015). 

Limitation and Suggestions for Future Studies 

Academics may possibly have provided answers that they felt are desirable, which could constitute a 
limitation. After the implementation of the ODeL strategic plan and the methodology for ODeL 
capacity building, studies on academics' adoption of open educational practices (OEP) may be 
conducted. The studies may investigate how academics' OEPs contributed to expansion of open 
education/learning opportunities to a wider number of Rwandan learners in need and how these 
OEPs improved learning. Similarly, acceptance of different ODeL technologies may be investigated in 
the light of the Unified Theory of Acceptance and Use of Technology (UTAUT) or the Technology 
Acceptance Model (TAM) (Taiwo & Downe, 2013). In the study from which the current paper 
emerged, these two theories were less relevant, and, therefore, they are beyond the scope of the study. 
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Conclusion 


Academics expressed willingness to publish their work under open licences, design OER-based 
courses, tutor open courses for credit and assist tutors of open courses for credit. Equally, academics 
expressed willingness to find OER and evaluate their quality, participate in open courses and 
evaluate their quality, aggregate OER, adapt OER and open courses, and assess accomplishment from 
open learning for credit. Institutional and national policies were found to be the potentially most 
important enablers for these practices to occur. The study was followed by responsive actions 
reflected in the development of: 1) the national ODeL policy, 2) the University of Rwanda's 
institutional ODeL policy, 3) a methodology for ODeL capacity building for the University of Rwanda 
staff and 4) an ODeL strategic plan for the University of Rwanda. OEPs that will be triggered by these 
responsive actions may enable academics in Rwandan public higher education to develop, deliver 
and expand ODeL within the framework of transformation of Rwanda into a middle-income, 
knowledge-based society. 
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